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THURSDAY, JULY 1, 1841. 


Ir may, perhaps, be expected that, on the commencement of a new volume, we 
should make some declaration of our principles, recapitulate our musical creed, or 
give “ pledges” respecting our politics in art, as is nowadays required of candidates 
for more serious, though scarcely more important suffrages. The truth is, we have 
a strange jumble of politics and partyism in our thoughts and feelings. We would 
fain be both conservatives and liberals,—conservators of all that is wise and worthy 
in the legacies of our great musical forefathers, and, at the same-time, liberal sup- 
porters of contemporary talent and the spread of improvement at home and abroad. 
This short avowal is at once our profession of faith and of honest intention ; and, 
remembering the wise resolution of Charles Surface, in the “ School for Scandal,” 
we will make no promises, thereby proving that we do not mean to break any. 

The reader will perceive an improved typography, and a superior quality of paper 
before him ; and as “ the face” is said to “‘ be the index of the mind,” he may, if 
he be trustful and charitably inclined, give us credit for inward resolutions, and 
purposes of improvement, and we are strong in the hope that he will not be en- 
tirely disappointed. In one respect, at least, we shall be found to have turned 
over a new leaf of amendment; for, by concentrating the business of our Journal 
within a narrower focus, we have ensured a more punctual publication and de- 
livery ; and thereby spared ourselves a frequent blush, and our friends repeated 
disappoin ‘ments. 

We take leave, on this occasion, to recur to all we have fulfilled, rather than 
all we have expressed a desire to do, seeing that we are but mortals, and that our 
very plurality is a fair apology for our multiplied errors and failures ; and we are 
persuaded that a firmer confidence will be won by the silent reference to an evident 
endeavour to serve the cause, than by any grandiloquence we could summon for 

the setting forth of our unknown virtues and unappreciated claims. The old admo- 
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nitory adage, that “merit is sure of its reward,” though now and then rather 
dubiously realized, is pretty just on the whole, and forms a very flattering unction 
and incitement to us on commencing the labours of a sixteenth volume. 

We particularly invite the music lover as well as the artist to favour us with any 
assistance or information in their power, and we call upon all musical societies, 
and individuals, to forward whatever may appear conducive to the prosperity of 
the art and the advantage of its votaries. Happy shall we be to act the mirror, 
collecting rays from every quarter for the enlightenment of the whole—proud to 


see our Journal worthy of the growing glory of music in this country—and repaid 
for our earnest and ardent struggle, only, when we shall find our efforts accept- 
able, and our duty fulfilled. . C. 





DIE ZAUBERFLOTE. 


(Translated from the German for the “ MusicAL WoRLD.”’) 


Ir was a fine spring morning of the year 1791, when Herr Schickaneder, the 
manager of the Opera-house in Vienna, precipitately entered Mozart's bed- 
chamber, who usually retired late, and was not an early riser. 

“ For shame!” cried the manager, in a gruff voice ; “ how can you bear to sleep 
away this lovely bright weather ?” 

ozart, starting from his pillow, exclaimed, “ Well, is breakfast served >—The 
devil!” continued he, rubbing his eyes and fixing them on his friend. “ What 
ails you? I swear you look as mad as one of the illuminati.” The toilette of 
Schickaneder had evidently been neglected: his cravat was untied, and his hair 
had not enjoyed the then requisite manipulations of the coiffure, while his features 
— much excitement and anxiety. j 

“ You know as well as I do,” said the manager, “ what it is to have debts and 
creditors. I have not closed my eyes all night; and, if you do not assist me, I 
am a lost man.” Mozart burst into a fit of laughter, turning out the pockets of 
his small-clothes, which lay on the chair near him, and at length exclaimed— 

“ You come to a fine place for assistance, truly! Look at that empty bottle on 
the table ; my wife, Constance, found means, Jupiter knows where, to fill it last 
night. I could not work without sleep, and I could not sleep without wine. I 
am now ready for any sort of labour; but how I shall get either sleep or wine to- 
morrow, I believe Jupiter himself is not wise enough to foresee. Believe me, my 
good friend, I am the last person in the world to help you.” 

“ Nay,” said Schickaneder, “ I knew all this before I came. I have been 
thinking of you and your situation, as well as my own; I do not come to the 
spring for fuel, nor to the mine for food. Your heart is my fountain ; your brain 
my gold mine ;—your pen can make richer things than bank-notes. You must 
compose an opera for my tottering theatre; you must save me!” 

“ Excellent!” cried Mozart ; “but, alas! I fear the house will fall ere I can cut 
the timber to shore it; and the patient may die while the physic is preparing.” 

“Promise me to make the attempt, and I shall be safe. I know that your 
word is a bond ; that your power is almost infinite.” 

“¢ But the libretto ?” 

“T have it all ready.” 

“ ‘Where ?” 

_* Here, under these dishevelled locks,” said the manager, anxiously rubbing 
his head ; “ I arranged it last night. You know the story of Lulu, that pleasant 
little episode in Wieland’s Dischinnestan.” 

Mozart leaped from his bed, and hastily dressed himself. “ One may make 
something of that,” said he, “ but it is not to be done in a hurry.” 
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“The best speed is to lose no time,” replied the manager; “ you must set 

about it at once. Let us settle the concerted pieces, and which parts are to have 
detached airs. I will arrange the dialogue, and our prompter, Haselbach, who 
has a talent for rhyme, will do anything you require, and do it willingly, and 
well, too. Come, you know Wieland’s charming story—love encountering ter- 
rific obstacles ; hatred creeping like a reptile along its path; music vanquishing 
all! We will call the opera Die Zauberflote, and we will astound the good 
Viennese by its production in a month from this day. What say you?” Mozart 
gave his hand, which Schickaneder pressed fervently to his heart, saying, with 
a half-choked voice—* My friend, you have saved my very existence, for I would 
not have outlived a bankruptcy. ” son will prosper the noble effort.” 

To work they went, and all was hopeful, gay, and prosperous during a fort- 
night, when the Leopolstadt theatre, at Vienna, announced “ a fairy vaudeville, 
with new music, taken from the Dischinnestan of Wieland.” ‘The manager has- 
tened with a dogged air to communicate the, what he thought, fatal news to 
Mozart, who, clapping his hands, heartily exclaimed, “ Stars be praised! that is 
just what I want. f have gradually grown sick of my task—that Sorastro, a 
villain, a tyrant, such as no man nowadays dares to be, has plagued me sadly, 
for I know not what to do with him—but we will convert him into a priest, or 
a grand master of Freemasonry—he shall sing of peace and virtue ; I will blend 
the sacred with the profane in his music—he shall be a modern statue cut out 
of an antique group. I hate commonplace as much as I do monstrosity, but if 
we can clothe nature with poetry, or make poetry natural——Yes, yes! it 
shall be so.” 

“ But this confounded vaudeville—” 

“Styx will engulf it, with a thousand other dishonest rivalries—but we will 
have an opera, which, like Mahomet’s coffin, if it cannot soar, at least it will not 
sink. Such is my hope and my intention, if’— added he, with a changed tone 
and look— “ if my heart holds out.” 

Schickaneder, elated with his own prospect, and heedless of the warning that 
Mozart probably then felt, again pressed his hand, and banteringly said, “ I 
protest you are growing as serious as a philosopher.” 

“ Serious thoughts will come when they will. However, my poe is not 
an austere one. I woke from one of its p Bests with this air in my ear; I think 
it came from my heart, for I found myself grasping this little picture of Constance, 
which I always wear in my bosom. Listen ;—how do you like it?” Hereupon 
he turned towards the pianoforte, and repeated the air of Tamino—* Dies Bildniss 
ist bezaubernd schén.” (Oh! cara immagine.) : 

Schickaneder was enthusiastic in his praises and delight, and that morning 
Mozart went through the whole of his conceptions for the first act. 3 : 

“ Bravo!” said Geilabeseder, exulting in the dawn of a new prosperity to his 
theatre ; “ yet, for the life of me, I cannot understand what you mean to do with 
that creation of your own—the Queen of Night.” : 

“Trust to me,—Prometheus did not fabricate men without an intention, and 
Pygmalion took a connubial care of his chiselled Venus.” 

“ But I had intended the part for our matronly leader of the female chorus, and 
you have composed her single speech as the most elaborate song of the act.” _ 

“ Pshaw! think of the majesty of a matronly chorus-singer ; no, no, my friend, 
you shall have my pe Madame Hor, for ag queen. I never write 
without an object and purpose. Madame Hofer is a fine woman, has a wonder- 
fully brilliant voice, but as little notion of acting as one of the marble obelisks on 
the Prater. Pamina must sustain all the passion of the opera, and my fair sister- 
in-law will have nothing to do but to look queenly and sing artfully ; in short, to 
emulate potentates in general, who, while they really do little, appear the most 
a ow and thus prove themselves the greatest artists in the world.” 

chickaneder took a’pinch out of Mozart’s snuff-box, and silently acknowledged 
the satire. “I thank you, my dear friend, for the suggestion. Madame Hofer 
will be a feature in the opera and in my company ; and for that merry conceit, 
Papageno, I shall take that part myself, stipulating that you undertake to study 
my deficiencies and capabilities with equal wisdom and kindly consideration. 

B2 
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Mozart promised ; and the more readily to suit his friend’s limited voice and 
peculiar talent, sojourned some days at his residence, and com much of the 
first act in a little back room on the third story, which the family of Schickaneder 
somewhat ambitiously denominated the “ Manager's Study.” The room was, how- 
ever, not without its charm for the purpose and the person, being hung with 
prints of musicians and singers, and furnished with a tolerable harpsichord, loaded 
with opera scores and a copies, a large folio of scenic and characteristic 
drawings, and a small writing-table, on which stood an old-fashioned leaden 
French inkstand, inscribed with the name of Gluck, to whom it was believed to 
have belonged; moreover, the narrow tall window of the a ent, with its 
clumsy wooden balcony, looked directly down the principal alley of the Schoen- 
brunn gardens, and thus afforded two desiderata which never failed to pleasure 
Mozart and exhilarate his fancy—viz., the sight of green trees and human er- 
joyment. j 
: One day, after dinner, when there was to be no performance at the theatre, 
Schickaneder and his guest sitting over a bottle of champagne, naturally fell into 
a conversation on the engrossing subject ; the manager expressed some hesitation 
about the possibility of his gore sap the music of Papageno, and proposed 
the engagement of an artist, lately arrived from Dresden, for the more perfect 
performance of the opera. 

“ Jupiter forbid!” exclaimed the composer, starting up from the table, and 
twitching his own ear, as was his habit under momentary excitement ; “ Jupiter 
forbid! I would not have my plans now disarranged even by the ap peter of 
King Solomon, whose song proves him to have been a great singer in his day ; besides, 
if large sums are to be paid for auxiliary performers, where will be the advantage to 
big or ms company ? and where the glory of your composer, if his success is to 

e divided and subdivided by the interference of every flourisher who is within 
eall? Think of Thermopyle, my good friend, and of Leonidas ; such would I be, 
and such would I have the victory of your forlorn hope.” 

‘* Nay, I protest—” said the manager, rising to reseat his friend. 

“Pshaw! man; if the duet be too much for you, ’tis clear it is out of place and 
out of character; my judgment has been to blame rather than your limited voice.” 
Hereupon he snatched up the score of the first act, which was just then completed,, 
and turning the leaves hastily to the piece in question, tore it into a thousand 
atoms. ‘“ What a bungler would he be considered who, taking measure of a 
salmon for scales, (and Papageno is an odd fish, you know,) should supply him with 
a suit of feathers, peacock’s tail, and all! ha, ha! I must have done this under 
the Lethean influence of beer; let me try something more reasonable by the in- 
spiration of wine—another glass, and you shall have something more to the pur- 
eal Schickaneder filled, and with a hob nob the glasses were emptied ; 

lozart took a loose leaf of the score, and leaning on a little bureau that stogd in 
the corner of the dinner-room, began to write hastily. 

“‘Halt—where are you flying?” cried Schickaneder, looking over the com- 
poser’s shoulder; “there are the peacock’s feathers again, and you forget the 
raven ;—out with those F’s and G’s, and rub your thumb through the large brood 
of double-tailed semiquavers, or——” 

“ Devils!” cried Mozart, destroying this second production, “I have eaten so 
much fried chicken to-day that I can think of nothing but wings and flutter ;— 
another glass, and I shall be solid, and sane, and terrestrial. Another glass,—to 
dear Constance !” 

The manager, somewhat puzzled by the notion of growing sane and solid by 
champagne drinking—an hypothesis by no means verified in his own experience,— 
nevertheless replenished the glasses and emptied the bottle ; the toast was given 
and responded—“ Constance!” it was bumpered by the manager, and quaffed in a 
long, thoughtful, and enjoyable draught, by Mozart, who, setting the glass em- 
phatically on the table, hurried up to the little study for a blank sheet of music- 


e 


paper. 
aw, whether it was the view of the green lindens and gay company which at 

sunset always congregate numerously in the Schoenbrunn gardens,—or whether it 

was the sight of the portraits and the Gluck inkstand,—or the influence of the 
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wine and the toast,—or the harmonious association of all,—matters not ; enough 
for us to know that in a quarter of an hour, Mozart descended to rouse the ma- 
nager from “a solid and terrestrial” nap, and to spread before him the perfect 
score of the exquisite Bei Mannern, welche Liebe fiihlen. (Ia dove prende amori- 
cetto—known here as “The Manly Heart.”) Schickaneder was sobered in an 
instant—they sang the duet again and again, and the evening passed away with 
mutual congratulations, visions of triumph, and—another bottle of champagne. 
But the manager’s evil star, though awhile eclipsed, was not yet near setting ; 
for the Emperor Leopold’s coronation being appointed, the states of Bohemia 
summoned Mozart to aah to compose and produce an opera in honour of that 
national event. The condition of the composer’s funds precluded all hesitation or 
refusal, and the friends separated abruptly—Schickaneder to appease his impatient 
creditors by repeating Papageno’s song, Der Vogelfdnger bin ich ja (The Bird- 
catcher), which invariably softened their asperity and lengthened their credit ; 
and Mozart, to give to Prague and posterity the well-known La Clemenza di Tito. 

On the 12th of September, Mozart returned with additional laurels to Vienna, 
most heartily welcomed by his friend. Operations now proceeded with vigour 
and alacrity ; the first act was put in rehearsal, to which the composer attended 
during the day, while by far the larger portion of the night was occupied in com- 

ing the second act, which was hourly copied as produced, and put into the 
ands of the artists for study. The work was completed in an incredibly short 
space of time, Mozart frequently declaring that he had really composed the second 
act in the stage-coach which conveyed him from Prague, and that his only 
difficulty was the too tardy operation of his fingers in committing it to paper. 
Thus may be verified the story of the Overture, which presents such evident proofs 
of deliberation as well as high genius, having been produced in one night. Die 
Zauberflote was performed on the 30th of September, 1791, realizing all the 
success of poor Schickaneder’s golden dreams, and giving to the world a cluster of 
gems which the musicians of half a century have not rivalled nor approached. 

Mozart directed the orchestra on the first night, and on being loudly called for 
by the audience, was nowhere to be found; at last he was discovered in the 
— box, whither he had fled to avoid the — bia pe poured upon 

im by the performers and numerous lovers of the art, who found their way 
behind the scenes. He was led before the enraptured tage for the last time ; for, 
having-taken a violent cold, he never again entered a theatre, but continued, 
while composing his Requiem, to sink gradually but too certainly, and expired 
on the 5th of December, 1791, two months and five days after the production of 
this opera, and while its amazing popularity was but yet in its day-break over the 
universe of art it was destined to enlighten. Mozart received for this matchless 
work one hundred ducats. 

Such are the interesting details I have frequently listened to, as recounted by my 
grandfather, who, related by marriage to the manager Schickaneder, was present 
on many of the occasions alluded to. His lip has long been silent, and, feeling that 
my own may shortly become so, I thus record my humble tribute of truth to the 
memory of him whose works have glorified my country and my art. 

ALBRECHT ZWIEGL. 
Carlsbad, 27th June, 1840. 
Mozart's birth-day. 





SCHOOLING OF THE VOICE. 


Tue human voice, in its tone and accent, is unquestionably the most pure and 
sonorous of any which distinguish the vocal animals. In those countries where 
man, like a plant, may be said to grow and flourish, it expands, ripens, and comes 
to perfection ; but in the northern and colder regions, where the mouth is more 
constantly closed, the voice is restricted, and escapes with difficulty.* 


* Captain Parry, in his Polar Voyage, speaks of the cold being so intense that they dare not open 
their mouths in the outer air, or expose themselves without a mask. 
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Greece and Italy, those far-famed countries, which have been the admiration of 
the world for their mild and beautiful climate, have been ever famous for the vocal 
art. Under a sky so serene, the voice partakes of that clear and open tone that 
at once creates a language pure, free, and harmonious. This ere, of speech, 
or aria parlante, may be regarded as a natural faculty, and it is but a slight step 
in these countries to move into all the beauties of song. In a climate like our 
own, where nature has been less generous, it is a rare instance to meet with any 
voices that are truly excellent. Many of our words have had their origin in 
severer climes, and partake so much of the nasal and guttural tones as to destroy 
every vestige of melody. These defects may, in a great measure, be remedied by 
art, and, if we commence soon enough, a voice may be made to approach the ex- 
cellence of the Italians. Our method of producing vocal sounds is similar to that 
of a wind instrument. By a slight percussion of the breath through the windpipe 
we produce its key-note and attendant harmonies of the 3rd, 5th, and 8th: If we 
listen attentively, we may hear these intervals in speaking; but they are so 
slightly glanced upon, and pass with such rapidity, that it requires a nice ear to 
detect them. The cries in the streets are invariably composed of these tones, and, 
naturally speaking, our voices are limited to these few notes. Some persons have 
a greater aptness for the vocal art than others, ae by amore suitable a 
zation; but there is not a voice, however stubborn, but what may be re ered 
sufficiently pliant to perform with accuracy the notes of the diatonic scale. ‘The 
first and most important operation is to open the mouth so completely that the 
voice may meet with no obstruction in its course. To do this, the head must be 
thrown a little back, while standing in an erect posture, opening the mouth so as 
to admit three fingers set edgeways between the teeth; then by gently putting 
forth the voice with the organs steadily kept in this position, you will produce the 
first vocal sound of au, as in the word awful. Another quality of tone may be 
acquired by admitting but two fingers between the teeth, and drawing the corners 
of the mouth a little backward, as in the act of smiling ; this position will give the 
sound of the vowel ah, as in the word art, less br and more attenuated than 
the former. This is the best mode of modelling the voice for singing, and should 
be constantly resorted to, till every note from C below the line, to G above it, can 
be evenly sustained in the ascending and descending scales while you moderately 
count four. 

A more slender tone may be produced by contracting the mouth so as to admit 
but one finger between the teeth, and which will give the sound of the diphthong 
Ea, as in the word earth. 

For notes of rapid execution in the upper octave, it will be necessary to contract 
the organs still more, projecting the chin a little, which will produce the still more 
slender sound of E, as in the word eel. All these positions may be practised upon 
the daily lesson, and great attention should be paid to the manner in which any 
one good tone is made, so that you may adopt a similar method in the others. 

In harsh and disagreeable voices, the organs are too much contracted, so that 
the voice has not a free and easy passage. ‘The sound thus resisted is tortured by 
overcoming the obstacles ty which it is impeded. These modifications have a 
similar action upon the vocal organs to the pressure of the lips upon the mouth- 
piece of a wind instrument ; but in addition to this, the muscles possess the singular 

wer of lengthening or shortening the wind-pipe, by depressing the chin, which 
in effect widens it for the lower tones, while projecting it out narrows it for the 
upper. Hence it will appear that the whole of these operations are mechanical, 
and that the muscles engaged will require constant practice to bring them into 
activity and perfect obedience. 

A full and retentive breath is the only basis upon which a pure and firm tone 
can be formed. For this the shoulders should be thrown a little backward, 
standing in an easy posture, and opening the chest, by which a deep inspiration 
can only be taken. From these directioris it will be discovered that the point of 
action in the voice is seated in the throat, near where the hair terminates at the 
back of the neck. This place may be considered as the antechamber to the mouth, 
in which compartment all the beauties of execution must be prepared, never ad- 
vancing into the mouth, or sinking into the throat, as the least deviation either 
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one way or the other will render the tone harsh and hard, thick, throaty, and 
guttural. In the ascending scale the tones should diminish in volume and increase 
in brilliancy as they rise upward: to produce this, we gradually lessen the aper- 
ture of the throat, increasing the velocity of the breath. The lower notes of most 
voices are formed in the chest, which may be felt by laying the hand upon the 
breast, as the sound produces a very perceptible vibration. This portion of the 
voice is called by the Italians the voce de petto, or voice of the breast. Upon this 
stands the common voice ; and immediately above it comes the voce de testa, or 
the voice of the head, the notes of which are formed at the highest point of the 
vocal organs. The tones of the voce de petto are of an instinctive nature, and are 
the most passionate that we utter; they express our inmost feelings, and are 
termed the language of the heart, as it is from the region of the heart that they 
spring. 

P The tones of the voce de testa are of a very opposite kind to that deep and inward 
feeling of the lower voice. Its high and piercing cry is rather the language of 
imposture than sincerity.* In the voices of men the voce de testa is sometimes 
termed a falsetto, or feigned voice, the tone of which is similar to the constrained 
effect of forcefully blowing an organ-pipe or a flute. Considerable assistance may 
be obtained, as regards the opening of the mouth, by practising before a mirror. 
In the early schools of Rome, it was the custom “ daily to take the pupils beyond 
the walls to a stone celebrated for its echo, which repeated the same sound several 
times. Here the scholars were exercised by making them sing opposite the stone, 
which, by distinctly repeating the sounds, warned them of their defects, and they 
were enabled to correct their errors with greater ease.” 









































APOLOGUE. 
(Translated from the German of Jean-Paul Ritcher.) 


One day the guardian genius of all who possess strong sensibility thus addressed 
Jupiter :— Father divine! bestow on thy poor human creatures a language 
more expressive than any they now possess, for they have only words signifying 
how they suffer, how they enjoy, and how they love!” “ Have I not given them 
tears ?” replied the deity ; “tears of pleasure, of pain, and the safter ones that flow 
from the tender passion ?” The genius answered, “ O god of men! tears do not 
sufficiently speak the overflowings of the heart; give, I thee supplicate, to man a 
language that can more powerfully paint the languishing and impassioned wishes 
of a susceptible soul,—the recollections, so delightful, of infancy,—the soft dreams 
of youth and the hopes of another life, which mature age indulges while contem- 
plating the last rays of the sun as they sink in the ocean ;—give them, father of 
all! anew language of the heart.” At this moment the celestial harmonies of 
the spheres announced to Jupiter the approach of the Muse of Song. To her the 
god immediately made a sign, and thus uttered his behests :—“ Descend on earth, 
O Muse, and teach mankind thy language!” And the Muse of Song descended 
to earth, taught us her accents, and from that time the heart of man has been able 
to speak. 





MEMOIR OF AUBER. 


Dantet Francois Esprit Auer, born at Caen the 29th of January, 1784, 
on a journey which his parents made to that city, was the son of a print-seller of 
Paris, who was in easy circumstances. Endowed with a most happy disposition 
for music, M. Auber first studied this art as an object of pleasure. After having 


* On hearing a criminal whipped in a public market-place, I was persuaded the cry was not that 
of pain or anguish ; and, upon inquiry, I learnt from the jailer, that the culprit was so little hurt 
that he said he would undergo the punishment again for half-a-crown.—Gardener’s Music of Nature. 
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learned to play upon the piano under the direction of Ladurner, he was sent to 
London, to pursue the profession of a merchant ; but, being soon disgusted with a 
situation for which he did not feel that he had been born, he returned to Paris. 
Being well received by the public because of his talents and genius, he began to 
make himself known by some small compositions such as romances, some of which 
met with success. A trio for the piano, violin, and violoncello, which he published 
about the same time at Paris, proves that he could treat instrumental music with 
ability. But some other more considerable works soon increased his reputation 
among artists. He was an intimate friend of Lamare the celebrated violoncellist, 
who had a style altogether peculiar in his manner of playing the bass, and which 
he desired to propagate by a species of music adapted to that purpose ; but by a 
remarkable circumstance which it would be difficult to explain, he had neither a 
melodious idea nor trait in his head which he was able to employ in a piece of 
music. At his request, M. Auber wrote all the bass concertos which have ap- 
peared in the name of this virtuoso, and also some others which have remained in 
manuscript. The public thought that these concertos were the compositions of 
Lamare ; but all artists knew that they were due to the talent of M. Auber. The 
original character of this music produced a very great sensation in the public, and 
it could be foreseen that, from that time, the youthful composer to whom it was 
due would one day enjoy a brilliant reputation. About the same time M. Auber 
wrotea concerto for the violin, which was performed at the Conservatory of Music at 
Paris, by M. Mazas, and which was eminently successful. The desire of labour- 
ing for the theatre had already caused him to set again to music the old comic 
opera, entitled Julie, with an accompaniment for two violins, two altos, violoncello 
and contrebasso. This work, a aprer at many charming pieces, was repre- 
sented at a theatre of amateurs at Paris, and received much applause. A short 
time ‘afterwards M. Auber wrote for the small theatre of M. de Caraman, prince 
of Chimay, another opera with orchestra complete, from which he has since 
selected many pieces for his other works. 

Notwithstanding his success, which until that time had been confined within 
the circle of a certain number of artists and amateurs, M. Auber was sensible that 
his musical studies had been incomplete, and that his knowledge failed him in the 
art of writing ; and being desirous of completing his education in this respect, he 
devoted himself to some arduous labours under the direction of M. Cherubini. 
These studies being finished, he wrote a mass for four voices from which he has’ 
since taken the prayer in his opera of La Muette de Portici. In 1813 he made his 
debut in public in an opera in one act which he caused to be represented at the 
theatre Feydeau, under the title of Séjour Militaire. This work did not answer 
the expectations which the first attempts of M. Auber had excited, and contained 
nothing of that grace and originality of ideas which had gained applause for his 
former productions. A repose for many years followed this check, and the com- 
poser seemed to have renounced a career in which brilliant success awaited him, 
when the derangement of his fortune, and the death of his father, obliged M. Auber 
to seek some resources for his support in the exercise of an art which until 
then had been to him only a relaxation. In 1819 he caused to be represented at 
the Opera Comique le Testament et les Billets doux, an opera in one act. This 
work was still less fortunate than the first public attempt of the talents of M. Auber 
had been. The eulogiums which had been lavished upon him were now consi- 
dered as the opinion of a coterie and arising from partiality; but the composer 
soon retrieved himself by La Bergére chatelaine, an opera in three acts which was 

yed at the same theatre during the first part of the year 1820. The original 
ideas, the melody, an elegant instrumentation and dramatic effect distinguished 
this work, which obtained complete success, and which may be considered as the 
first foundation of the brilliant reputation of its author. Emma ou la Promesse 
imprudente, an opera in three acts, performed in 1821, completed what a Bergére 
chételaine had commenced, and from that time M. Auber has known nothing but 
success. 

In May 1825, M. Auber was made a Knight of the Legion of Honour, and the 
Academy of Fine Arts of the Institute elected him one of their members in the 
month of April, 1829. 
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THE MONUMENT TO MOZART. 
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Sin,—The following is a copy of a letter I just now received from Munich, thinking that its 
contents might be agreeable to some of your readers. Should you wish to insert the same in the 
“* Musical World,” of which I am a constant reader, you would, I am sure, oblige some of your 
readers, as well as myself, who remains, Your most obedient servant, 

J. A. Srumprr. 


“ Last night the magnificent bronze statue of Mozart was exhibited in the atelier of the artist, 
; previous to its being sent to Salzburg, the native place of Mozart. It is very grandious, and worthy 
q of the immortal composer. The king and the whole of the royal family, with the Queen of Greece, 
‘ were present. After an oration from the Chamberlain on the merits of Mozart, and a short history 
; of the state of music before and after his time, upwards of three hundred singers executed several 
i , soul-stirring pieces from Mozart operas in a style with which the great composer himself would 
i have been more than satisfied. I wish you had been there, you would no doubt have shed tears 
of joy. A Grecian firework of the most brilliant colours illuminated the statue, and the scene 
ended with the appearance of a most tasteful illuminated silvery guirlande, with the letter M. 
interwoven in the same above the head of Mozart, as if to crown him.” 
y London, June 28, 1841, 
a 44, Great Portland-street, Portland-place. 


if As worshippers of Mozart, we are individually gratified by the above informa- 
} tion, and most happy to direct the attention of “ the faithful” towards a shrine 
if worthy of their pilgrimage,—the just, though tardy homage, due from the world 
} of art to the master of modern music, and through him, to his beneficent Creator. 
' —[Ep. M. W.] ' 


FOREIGN COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wor.tp. 


S1r,—In your leading article of the 17th, you have forgotten, (or are not aware of the fact,) that 
English composers can, and do sell their copyrights to foreign publishers, witness Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett, who, as well as the foreigner, sells his here. As far as the reprinting is concerned, I think 
the foreigner has the most reason to complain, the fact being, that for one English work reprinted 
abroad, a hundred foreign works are reprinted here, without paying for copyright. 

You seem further to be unaware that foreign music does pay a duty. 

That the law, or in fact no law of copyright is most unsatisfactory to all parties in this country 
I readily. admit, but I very much doubt whether your artist protecting tax would do any good to the 
profession or the trading interest. I am, Sir, yours obediently, B. 

June 19th, 1841. 

We are perfectly aware of the fact that Mr. W. S. Bennett, and some few other 
English musicians, have published works abroad, and we wish most heartily that 
the number of such publications may increase, but the copyright juggle is practised 
equally in such cases as in the appropriation of foreign compositions,—the simul- 
taneous printing in the two countries being required to establish the double title ; 
e nor have we invidiously omitted to notice the custom-house duty on foreign printed 

f music, which is sufficiently well known ; but we submit thatthe laws on the subject 
are inadequate to render justice to the native artist, and so equivocal as to keep the 
native trade in a constant state of hostility. We learn, that in the ease of “ Boosey 
v. Lonsdale,” granting an injunction against the sale of certain publications claimed 
as copyright by the former, it is the intention of the defendant to pray for a re- 
moval of the said injunction, and to sue Mr. Boosey for damage sustained by the 
suspension of sale in the interim. We are glad of this, not because we are abet- 
tors of war and discord, but, because it is likely to bring the question to an issue, 
and thus awaken our legislators to some efficient enactment on the subject.— 
[Ep. M. W.] ; ; 
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REVIEW. 


Genevieve: Romance for the Pianoforte. Composed by William Sterndale Bennett. 
Coventry and Hollier. 


This is an exceedingly pretty little trifle for the pianoforte ; it is like all Mr. 
Bennett’s compositions, remarkable for elegance and that graceful ease which con- 
siderable practice gives to one in anything. It is a perfect exercise on the 
“ legato,” and a study for equality of touch in both the left and right hand. Asa 
piece of music, we most decidedly like it, and recommend it to our fair readers as 
well as our dark ones ; but what in the name of Adam (the greatest nomenclatist) 
has “ Genevieve” to do with the music? We may have been in error, but we 
had a prejudice that the word “romance” necessarily implied a tale ; now, if this 
exists only in Mr. Bennett's brain, the music is not a “ romance,”—as a tale is not 
a tale until it is told ;—for our own parts we always suspect that when these fan- 
ciful names are given to pieces of music, the composer has created them without 
any determinate object; and that had he been asked at the moment of parturition, 
what he meant, he would have been very much puzzled to have told. 


No. 1. The Cracoviak. Song by Charles Blondel. George and Manby. 

No. 2. This Beautiful World. Song by the same Composer. Same Publishers. 

No. 3. We wont go home till Morning, ‘Song by the same Composer. Same 
Publishers. 


No. 1. is Fanny Elsler’s favourite dance of “the Cracovienne,” turned into a 
very genteel comic song, suitable for young ladies. All who admire the music of 
the dance will like the song. We have but one fault to find with the manner in 
which it is done ; and that occurs in the last bar but three of the symphony, where 
the § on C is followed by the common chord of F, which is followed by the 6th 
on E; this we do not like. There is an error of the press at the word “all” in 
the sentence “ wont break at all,” here the bass should be C instead of B flat. 

No. 2. is a waltz tune with words set to it. We find very little either to admire 
or condemn ; there is one erg td unintelligible note, which is the G flat in 
the key of G minor, and which follows the words “ eloquent eyes ;” there is an- 
other thing: we do not like in the song,—the dominant 7th on F, followed b 
the $ on E flat, (the E flat being doubled,) this is followed by the § on D, one E 
flat moving to F. 

No. 3. is a very comic comic song. Mr. Blondel has the felicitous art of making 
drolleries without being vulgar. At the conclusion of the song, the words, “ We 
wont go home till morning” are introduced to the first half of the French tune, 
to which they are always sung by those choice spirits who go about at night to 
disturb peaceable persons. 


. 


Six Convivial Glees. Written by G. Macfarren, Esq. Composed by G. A. Mac- 
farren. No.6, Sir Hugh Myddleton. Hill and Co. 


This glee is of the same stamp as the other convivial glees, by the same author and 
composer ; there is the same clearness of melody and harmony, and the voices are 
equally well-written for ; it is cut to the same pattern. ‘There is a bass solo, and 
a highly effective one, in the middle of the glee. From our perusal of these glees 
we are induced to think them, both as regards the words and music, the best 
suited for dinners of any glees which we have ever seen ; and we hope that they 
may have a reward equivalent to their merits by an extensive sale. 
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MR. HANDEL GEAR’S CONCERT. 


















































There was a large and fashionable audience at the Hanover-square Rooms on 
Wednesday evening, the 23rd June. Mr. Handel Gear, who asked indulgence for 
the infliction which singers are “heir to” in this variable climate, sang several 
pieces, despite his hoarseness, extremely well, particularly Hobbs’ pretty trifle, 
“The Captive Greek Girl,” and a duet of Wade, “I’ve wandered in diame” 
with Miss Bruce Wyatt; this lady also sang the Scotch ballad, ““Jock o’ Hazle- 
dean” with great feeling and sweetness; Miss Adeline Cooper was encored in 
“The Alpine Shepherdess ;” and Mr. John Parry,—whenever this gentleman is 
announced for a song, it is two to one in his audience’s favour. 

The instrumentalists were,— Mdlle Launitz, who played a fantasia very 
cleverly on one of Zeitter’s grand pianofortes ; Mdlle Beltz, whose clear and bold 
style of harp playing is always agreeable, and oe to no “ new harp effects,” 
is still the more effective ; Messrs. Clinton and Wolff, who each performed a solo 
on his respective instrument; and Mdlle Borchardt, aged ten years, who got 
through Thalberg’s Straniera a amidst universal congratulation, such as Psyche 
might claim after playing with the bolts of the thunderer. 

The rest of the concert was ably supported by Mdlle. Hillen, Mdlle. Meerti, 
Mesdames A. Smith, and F. Lablache, Deen. Stretton and F. Lablache. The 
conductorship was vested in a committee, of which Messrs. Benedict, S. Perez, ™™ 
and C, Blagrove, formed an efficient quorum. 





MADAME SALA’S CONCERT. 


The friends of Madame Sala must have rejoiced, as we did, at the plentiful 
gathering for the benefit of this deserving lady, on Friday, at Willis’s rooms ; 
when a most agreeable entertainment was presented by the conjoint talents of 
Mdlle Ostergaard, Madame Arigotti, Mr. and Mrs. Balfe, Miss F’. Russell, Mr. 
Ferrari, Signor Ricciardi; also, Messrs. Lidel, Regondi, Godefroi, and Grattan 
Cooke. Mr. Benedict presided. 


MADEMOISELLE DUBRAY’S CONCERT. 


A very fashionable company assembled on Friday afternoon, in the Drawing- 
rooms of M. Roche, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, which were liberally afforded 
to the Beneficiere, but were quite inadequate for the accommodation of her nu- 
merous friends and patrons. We, for ourselves, very much disapprove of private 
public concerts, at which the larger portion of the audience always feel themselves 
as intruders; and the candour of criticism is either perverted or neutralized 
altogether. 

dile. Dubray is a pianiste of no very arrogant pretensions, and her abilities 
were therefore the more agreeably tested and favourably approved. She performed 
a piece by Czerny, and another by Herz, “ La Violette,” with considerable 
brilliance and effect, and, taking into consideration the excitement of a début, 
evinced abundant claims to public honours and prosperity. Messieurs Listz 
and Vieuxtemps played each one of his miracle favourites. Mdlle. Bertucat also 
executed a harp fantasia; and Mesdames Meerti, Bassano, Catrufo, and Santa, 
Messrs. Flavio, Perring, Arigotti, and W. Seguin, repeated many of the most 
popular pieces of the season. The whole was received with most flattering 
applause. 





CONCERT FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND FAMILY OF 
THE LATE MR. WILLMAN. 
To the honour of the musical public, professors, and patrons, we have to record 
a most excellent performance, and a multitudinous audience; the opera concert- 
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room was completely filled on Monday, by fashionable and elegant company, and 
many persons contentedly thronged the ante-rooms, ee oe for the imperfect 
enjoyment of the music by the happy consciousness that they were aiding the 
cause. 

The concert was, in every sense of the expression, a great one—a most judicious 
selection of pieces—a band of ninety-eight, comprising nearly all the members of 
the Philharmonic and Opera orchestras. Messrs. F. Cramer, Loder, T. Cooke, 
and Tolbecque as leaders, officiating in pairs. Messrs. Vieuxtemps and Listz, 
Richardson, Lazarus, Ribas, Barret, Williams, Puzzi, Baumann, Wright, Neilson, 
Harper, and Lindley, as solo and concertante players. Misses Hawes and Birch, 
Messrs. Hobbs and H. Phillips, Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Garcia Viardot, 
Signori Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, and Herr Staudigl, supporting the vocal 
agen Signor Costa, conductor, and Sir George Smart, as general manager. 

en, to all this, we add that an evident con amore name pervaded. the whole, 
our readers will readily conceive that a supreme musical treat resulted. We 
regret we cannot insert the names of all who assisted on this praiseworthy and 
memorable occasion, but they will be recorded in more than one grateful bosom. 


CONCERT FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND ORPHANS OF 
THE LATE MR. GODBE. 


This interesting performance took place on Tuesday, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, and affords us another pleasing occasion to record the good feeling and 
brotherhood of the children of ke who, foreign as well as native, evinced their 
family sympathy by a more than usually clever performance. 

M. Vieuxtemps, Signor Regondi, Messrs. Hausmann, Chatterton, and Richard- 
son, contributed each a solo. Madlle. Meerti, Misses Birch, Bruce Wyatt, Bas- 
sano, and M. B. Hawes, Messrs. Wilson and John Parry, gave some of their 
choicest morceaux ; and Mr. Benedict, who has been indefatigable in arranging 
the concert, presided. Between the parts, Miss Clara Godbé, one of the interest- 
ing orphans, sang: a ballad very pleasingly ; she pee to be about eight years of 
age, and gives indications of hereditary musical talent. 

It is to be regretted that the present excitement of the elections should. have 
thinned the attendance, which was expected and earnestly wished to have been a 
very numerous one ; but there is a consolation to all who have exerted themselves 
in the cause, in the knowledge that every fraction of the receipts will be available 
for the intended benevolent purpose ; and to those who were prevented attending, 
we beg to state that books for subscriptions in behalf of this deplorably afflicted 
family will remain open a few days longer at Messrs. Duff and Hodgsons, and 
other London music warehouses. 


MADAME SANTA’S CONCERT. 


~ Our notice of this talented performance, which took place at the Hanover-square 
Rooms yesterday, is unavoidably deferred till next week. 





Foreign. 
UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Branam 1n America.—(From the Boston Musical Reporter.)—Often have 
I heard, in my youth, of the celebrated Braham, and wished that I could listen 
to his performances. When, however, he was announced to appear in this country, 
I almost feared to attend his concerts, lest the spell, which had been connected 
with his name by imagination, should be broken. I feared that my high wrought 
expectations would be disappointed, as too often happens, when we meet a man 
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for whom we have acquired, by tradition, a sort of veneration. I concluded, how- 
ever, to hear him. en he commenced the performance, I was most agreeably 
disappointed ; and as he exhibited his powers in the different varieties of music, 
I became more and more interested, and could not but feel that he richly merited 
the high encomiums which have been lavished upon him. I do not pretend to be 
.@ connoisseur, or so much of a critic as to judge of the taste and propriety of 
different cadenzas and other embellishments ; Sut I judge of music, as I do of 
oratory, by the effect produced. It is in musical elocution, in making the sound 
an echo to the sense, in presenting the image of every object before you so strik- 
ingly that you at once see it in your mind, in giving a soul to the music, that 
Mr, Braham excels. His singing, accordingly, enchants the listener; and as the 
rich tones fall on the ear, one almost doubts the reality of things before one, 
while the fancy portrays scenes of beauty, pleasure, pain, joy, or despair, in unison 
with the varied notes sung by the performer. Among his most effective perform- 
ances may be mentioned the passage in the Messiah, “‘ Thou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron: thou shalt dash them in pieces, like a potter’s vessel.” Also, the 
Recitative, “ Deeper and deeper still ;” with the air, “ Waft her, Angels.” The 
song, “ Rock’d in the cradle of the deep,” was sung in a peculiarly happy manner. 
The Cantata, “ Mad Tom,” was the best specimen of oratorical music to which I 
have ever had the pleasure of listening. Others might be named, but I will speak 
of only one more, “ The Bay of Biscay.” Never before could I so plainly behold 
the raging storm, see the almost hopeless despair of the crew, as they view the 
dismal wreck, or participate so strongly in their joy, as they hail with three 
pi the appearing sail, and, with a favouring gale, leave the scene of their 
sufferings. 
It is to be hoped that our professional singers will profit by the many hints 
which his singing must have given them, and that we may have expression and 
elocution, in connexion with musical sounds. 





Probincial. 


*,* This department of the “‘ Musica. Wor.p” is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, 
and from the letters of our country correspondents. We are, therefore, not responsible 
for any matter or opinion it may contain.—Ep. M. W. 


DUBLIN PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The third and last concert of the Society for this season was given on Wednesday evening, 
June 2, at the Rotunda, and, as usual, the attendance was very numerous. 

Instrumental music is not as well understood as vocal, and it has but a minor interest for a 
general audience ; but when societies like the Philharmonic were formed, the first object was to 
give the matured works of classical masters in the spirit and with the effect they deserved ; and, 
therefore, in the orchestral arrangements it should always be held in view that the committee of 
management should not follow the public taste, but seek to lead-it into a right channel. With 
regard to the instrumental selection, there could not be any ground of complaint, for all the com- 
positions played were able and full of character; and although the overtures of Mozart and Weber 
(Zauberflite and Abon Hassan) were familiar, yet, when executed with effect, one finds new lights 
in which to place them, which suggest effects that might have been overlooked in the first instance. 
The opening sinfonia, No. 3, Kalliwoda, performed for the first time, displays considerable ability, 
and knowledge of the resources available to a sound musician, and the second movement is very 
pleasing. The orchestra was very complete in point of numbers, and executed the various pieces 
in a firm and decided manner. Miss Woodyatt, who made her début in this country, displayed 
much purity of style in Pacini’s aria, Se amore sottante. Miss Hayes, in the aria from Bellini, of 
which she is a great admirer, judging from the several occasions on which she has given it, evinced 
capabilities of a high order, and it is apparent that she is daily acquiring increased brilliancy and 
neatness of execution. Mr. F. Robinson’s charming tenor told in the Rosalie of Beethoven, a song 
which, from its varying character and peculiar inflexions, it is not easy to convey with the requisite 
effect ; and Mr. J. Robinson, in the concerted airs, rendered mutual assistance. Miss Searle sang 
steadily and correctly. The solo, by Herr Frish, on the flute, proved an exquisite treat, and he is 
on that instrument what Persiani is as a vocalist—remarkable for extreme precision and finish of 
execution. Miss Rossini Collins’ performance on the violin was surprising, taking her age and the 
nature of the instrument into consideration. 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Distin Family gave two concerts on Wednesday and Thursday, at the Royal Victoria 
Assembly Rooms, which were very fashionably attended. These accomplished performers produce, 
on the most difficult of instruments in ordinary hands, the grandest and most harmonious effects. 
Mr. Distin, the elder, was formerly principal trumpet in George the Fourth’s private band, and 
his execution excels all we had ever supposed possible to accomplish with the instrument. 
His performance on the keyed bugle is rich in the extreme. His eldest son on the trombone, 
Mr. H. Distin on the cornet-d-piston, and two other sons on French horns, are all distin- 
guished for splendid execution, exquisite tone, and a precision as if the effect of but one instru- 
ment. The applause was as great as it was deserved. Mr. H. Distin performed Balfe’s air— 
“ The Light of Other Days,” on a new instrument called Distin’s Waiking-stick Cornetto: it is 
played somewhat in the clarinet fashion, and was very highly admired. The combined effect of 
the different instruments is as novel as it is beautiful, and the audience were alternately entranced 
by the softest and most delicious melody, or roused to enthusiasm by the brilliancy, expression, and 
force of the grander compositions. The concert was varied by the very tasteful singing of Miss 
Smythe, of the Bath concerts ; Miss Josephine Davies performed some fantasias on the concertina 
and guitar with great effect, and sang very prettily. Mrs. Distin accompanies on the piano-forte 
with skill and good taste. 





ftliscellaneous. 


Royat Sorrtzr.—On Monday evening her Majesty entertained a select party 
of royal and noble guests with music after dinner. ‘The queen's private band was 
in attendance, augmented by several members of the Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
performed a selection of classical works in the grand gallery of the palace. 


Tue Cxorat Funv.—This society, instituted for the relief of decayed members 
and their families, celebrated the fiftieth year of its establishment at Greenwich, 
on Wednesday, the 23rd ult., when upwards of ninety vocalists were present, and 
sang a variety of glees, madrigals, &c., in the first style of excellence. 


Trar1an OprrA.—Donizetti’s Roberto Devereux, was — forward last Thurs- 


day with considerable success. Madame Grisi, in Queen Elizabeth, dis; layed her 
wonted pre-eminence as a lyric tragedian ; and Signori Rubini and Tamburini, 
as Essex and the Earl of Nottingham, were never more felicitous in their histrionic 
efforts. Of the opera, there is nothing to be said musically, for there is scarcely a 
piece in it that would either stand the test of criticism or of private performance. 
The artists and the author of the Libretto are fully entitled to all the praise ; Doni- 
Fzetti, we suppose, will be content with the polento, (Anglice, pudding.) Madame 
*'Taglioni, whose advent has been looked to as the opera millennium, is arrived, and 
alas! we have nothing now to hope for, but the close of the session. 


German Mustcat Prize.—The premium given from the Mozart Fund at 
Frankfort, of 400 florins (34/.) for four glees, has been awarded to the young 
and talented violinist Jean Bott, of Cassel, for the best composition; he is the 
nephew of J. J. Bott, (member of the orchestra of the Grand Duke of Hesse ) 
whose daughter, Mdlle. Katharina Bott, the distinguished and well known 
pianiste, is still in London. 

Opera 1n Sparn.—An offer of a sum equal to 1200/. has been made to Signori 
Rubini and Tamburini, for six performances at the theatre of the Villa Hermoza, 
in Madrid : previous engagements, however, are said to prevent the acceptance of 
the proposal. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Signor Lanza’s concert this evening. 

Vauxhall Gardens open to-morrow. 

German Opera—this evening. 

Italian Opera—this evening, Saturday and Tuesday. 

Promenades Musicales, at the Surrey Zoological Gardens—this evening: 
Monday and Tuesday. : 

Operas at the Surrey theatre every evening. 
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WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
“ Six waltzes”—Miss Montague. ‘ The Knill Court waltzes”—W. S. Ketelle. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to numerous applications and complaints from our provincial friends, it is respectfully 
stated that the ‘‘ Musica, Wortp” is published EVERY THURSDAY, AT TWELVE O’CLOCK, 
so that London readers may be supplied in the course of the afternoon, and country Subscribers 
will receive their copies by the same evening’s post, or through their respective agents in the 
district where they reside. 

The terms of subscription for stamped copies, which ensures the most punctual delivery, are— 
sixteen shillings per annum, or four shillings per quarter, paid in advance. Parties requiring a 
single number may receive it promptly per post, by enclosing a four-penny piece in their order, 
post paid, to the office of the Journal in London. 

Correspondents are requested to observe, that all letters for the Editor, Works for Review, &c., 
must henceforth be sent, post and carriage free, to the care of Mr. H. Cunningham, at the 
MusicaLt WorLD Oprics, No. 1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. Many delays and disap- 
pointments having occurred through their being addressed to the former publishers. It is also neces- 
sary to notice, that communications received after Tuesday cannot be available for the current 
week’s number. 

“ B. H.” is on our table. 


“ John” is requested to call at our office, where a note is left for him. Thanks for his very in- 
genious and laughable contribution. 


“* Mademoiselle B,’’ we are at all times thankful for such communications. 


“Mr. Ketelle”’ is informed that the Reviewer of the Musical World is pledged to give “‘ favourable 
notices ” of none but deserving works. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PIANOFORTE. Marras.—La mia vita (Il Deslo), Canzo- 
F netta - - - - - - Mills 
Childe, W.—Peter the Great, Set of Rossini.—Nell’ ore tue pit bella, Canzo- 
en oS <OMMMIDS “ou UF OS ecco tar: oar ete 
Handel.—Lord, what is man, with piano- 
MISCELLANEOUS. forte accompaniment - - - Ditto 
Lemoine.—La Duvernay, petite Fantasia VOCAL 
ou La Cachucha, for clarionet in B . 
flat, and piano ~ « - - Wessel | Series of German Songs, No. 203.—Sweet 
Reissiger. — Les Inseparables, No. 2, May is now returning : 3 - Wessel 
Grand Duet, op. 94, piano and violon- Ditto ditto No. 204.—Ah ! 
cello a - ° » . - Ditto who could e’er behold thee - - Ditto 
Burgmiiller. — Fantasia from Lucrezia Kalliwoda.—Les Concerts de Societé, 
Borgia, op. 69 - - - Chappell Series of German Songs for voice, 
Osborne.— Fantasia from La Favorite, piano, and violin obligato, No. 13, 
op. 40 - - - - - - Ditto Seest thou at even - - - - Ditto 
Donizettii—Dea che siedi, Prighiera, Sporle, N. J.—The old abbey bell - Chappell 
Fausta - - - - . - Mills| Horsley, W.—Maureen - - - Ditto 
Donizettii—Quel celeste, Duetto, Fausta Ditto} Hopkins, E. J—May Morning, Duet ~- Ditto 
Handel.—Pianger® la sorte mia - - Ditto| Masini.—Il Prato, Arietta - - - Ditto 





YOUTH, aged 18, who has served five years in the Musical Profession, (par- 

ticularly to the study of the Pianoforte) wishes to place himself for two years with a Professor, 

to complete his studies, and to whom his present knowledge may be an acquisition. Address, 
Mr. Ward, at Mr. Lavenu’s Music Warehouse, 28, New Bond-street, London. 








O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC.—Any Gentleman having a good practice in the 
musical profession, wishing for a partner, or to dispose of his business, may hear of a pur- 
chaser, by applying to C. B., 71, Dean-street, Soho, London, stating full particulars, &c. ; if by 
letter, post paid. 
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THE BUDE LIGHT: 


A SOCIAL, SATIRICAL, 
FARCICAL, FASHIONABLE, PERSONAL, POLITICAL, MUSICAL, 
POETICAL, ATTICAL, DRAMATICAL, 
TART, SMART, COURTING, SPORTING, LITERARY, SKITERARY, 
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ZBNGRAVINGS IN MUCH VARIETY, 
AND COMBINING 
THE SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH “ CHARIVARI” AND THE ENGLISH “ H. B.” WITH THE 


BADINAGE AND SATIRE OF THE “ WASPS” OF ALPHONSE KARR; 
Of which some 30,000 fly about the City of Paris alone, 













NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
“A smart brochure, cleverly illustrated.” — | exhibit any predisposition toapoplexy. A fit of 














Times. cacchination, such as a few pages of ‘Tux BupE 
“The wood-cuts are very comical.’’—Spec- | Lieut’ is calculated to produce, might in all 
tator. 





probability lead to the bursting of a blood vessel.” 


“THe Bupe Lic’ is a good name for a.| —Waterford Mail. 





brilliant periodical to shine monthly like a full 
moon; nor does the first appearance belie the 
title, for this little booky is a sparkling affair, with 
smart hits at topics of the times, and fanciful and 
amusing throughout. Its small si/howette and 
sketch embellishments are humorous and laugh- 
able.” —Literary Gazette. 
“‘This is quite a little encyclopredia of wit—a 
sort of English Charivari, giving a ranning com- 
mentary on men and manners. It has found out 
the secret of turning the Whigs to a good use— 
viz., creating a hearty laugh ; and it treats in the 
" same gay style the turf, the theatre, and all the 
other components of London life. It is illus- 
trated with pictorial puns; for instance, a pot- 
boy tottering under the weight of his pewter 
burdens, is represented as ‘one who cannot 
carry his measures.’ We will next week intro- 
duce some rays of the Bude Light into our co- 
lumn of light reading.””— Blackburn Standard. 
“This is a new monthly periodical, and we 
in all sincerity and seriousness forewarn our 
readers that it must be read with the greatest 




































































































“This is a humorous little Locie stag Se = of 
— and capable of recommending itself. 
ilts and Gloucestershire Standard. 


odical, of a ee a 
man’s waistcoat pocket, or in a lady’s reticule. 
It is crowded with amusing wood-cuts; one of 
the best is an illustration, in the H. B. manner, 
of Peel’s famous description of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer sitting on an empty chest, by the 
side of bottomless —" fishing for a 
——Salopian Journal 

« According to the title- -page, ‘asocial, satirical, 
farcical, fashionable, personal, political, musical, 
poetical, attical, ical, tart, smart, court- 
ing, sporting, literary, skiterary, monthly illumi. 
nator ;—all things by turns, and nothing lo: 
This, in fact, is a tolerably fair description o a 
new ’periodi cal clainftiant on public notice. Many 
of its miniature embellishments have considerable 
point.’’—Naval and Military Gazette. 
“A backers little monthly érochure.””—Notting- 
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